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About  a  year  ago  I  received  an  anonymous  note:  You  will  be 
receiving  several  boxes.  They  are  the  belongings  of  someone 
who  lived  long  ago.  I  thinly  you  would  have  lilted  her.  I  have 
seen  your  worl{,  and  I  thought  her  things  might  be  inspiring 
to  you. 

This  much  I  l^now  about  her.  Her  name  was  Ayame  [Iris, 
in  English].  She  was  bom  in  the  1860s,  in  Japan,  to  a  family 
of  the  merchant  class.  She  was  sent  to  the  United  States  as  a 
girl  and  lived  with  an  American  family  on  the  East  Coast  for 
several  years.  She  wrote  English  well,  and  rarely  Japanese. 
She  traveled  bacf(  and  forth  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  time.  She  attended  Vassar  as  a  special 
student  in  her  mid -twenties.  She  had  many  friends.  One  of 
these  friends,  Rose,  returned  to  Japan  with  her,  and  they  both 
taught  English  there  for  several  years.  In  Japan  she  also  wrote 
articles  for  some  feminist  journals.  In  the  1930s  her  story  ends 
mysteriously,  with  no  record  of  her  death. 

Ayame  had  a  round  sitting  room  added  to  the  small  house 
she  and  Rose  shared  in  Japan.  This  is  an  evocation  of  that 
room  and  its  contents.       -TEXT  BY  LYNNE  YAMAMOTO 
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Fact  or  fiction?  That  is  the  question  at  the  heart  of  Lynne 
Yamamoto's  installation,  evocatively  titled  The  Long  Twilight. 
Until  the  words  "story"  and  "evocation,"  we  are  given  no  sign 
that  the  above  text  might  be  invented,  that  the  "you"  and  "I"  as 
well  as  Ayame/Iris  and  Rose,  the  boxes  of  belongings,  and  the 
round  sitting  room  in  the  house  in  Japan  might  be  fictional. 


The  installation  has  many  things  in  it,  however,  that  are 
indisputably  facts  —  that  might  also  be  understood  as  clues  to 
a  mystery.  I  give  here  an  inventory  of  those  facts,  laced  with 
interrogatives  about  what  they  signify. 

The  room  is  papered  with  a  pale  blue,  willow-patterned 
wallpaper  that  evokes  a  late  Victorian  japonisme.  It  is  hung 
round  with  thousands  of  translucent  silk-tissue  paper  dolls, 
chains  of  vaguely  twinned  little  girl  shapes  (traced  and  cut 
from  one  figure  in  an  old  school  photograph),  delicately  moth- 
eaten  with  tiny  burn  holes  that  further  complicate  the  veiling, 
shadow-casting  overlay  of  repeated  silhouettes  on  an  already 
busy  patterned  ground.  The  silk  is  evocative  material,  and  its 
screening  effect  is  resonant  too.  But  of  what?  The  meeting  of 
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Anglo  and  Japanese  cultures' 
The  layering  of  several  pasts 
and  presents?  The  intricacy  of 
relationships  that  are  at  once 
formal  and  effective,  material 
and  immaterial?  And  the  hum 
holes?  They  are  evocative,  too, 
hut  it  is  difficult  to  say  of  what, 
other  than  indexicality  -  in 
other  words,  the  effect  of  a 
cause,  the  trace  of  an  event, 
the  physical  marks  left  by  the 
inscrutable  passage  of  time 
(between  the  1930s  of  the  text, 
when  Ayame's  "story  ends 
mysteriously,"  and  the  now 
of  this  room  in  New  York, 
fashioned  by  Lynne?). 

In  the  middle  of  the  room 
that  is  not  round  is  a  tete-a-tete 
chair  that  is.  It  is  a  central  piece 
of  evocation,  its  twinned, 
entwined,  and  coupled  seats 
speaking  of  Victoriana,  intimacy 
and  absence,  twinning  and 
coupling,  and  someone's  (some- 
two's)  face-to-face  encounters, 
once  upon  a  time  in  the  past. 

It  is  also  a  twisted  variant  on  a  museum  bench,  where  people  sit 
and  converse  about  the  artifacts  they  have  seen.  And  these  are  the 
artifacts  in  this  "museum":  on  the  floor,  a  Japanese  tea  box  (one 
of  those  boxes  mentioned  above?);  in  a  display  case,  a  set  of 
daintily  etched  glasses  (culled  from  that  box  on  the  floor?);  a 
scribbled  piece  of  Limerick  lace,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  those 
little-girl  cutouts;  some  fragments  of  fabric  marked  with  broken 
bits  of  embroidery,  the  remnants  of  childhood  sewing  lessons 
such  as  those  I  remember;  some  lace-edged  doilies  and  hankies 
that  remind  me  of  my  own  WASP  mother's  hope-chest  obsession 
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with  such  things;  a  folded-up,  willow-patterned  kimono  remi- 
niscent of  the  wallpaper  design  and  evocative,  for  me,  of  a  rotted 
kimono  that  my  own  grandmother,  who  lived  in  a  house  full  of 
Victorian  whatnots,  passed  on  to  me;  a  beaded  eye-pillow  and  a 
black  head-pillow  with  satin  rosettes,  ritual  objects  evoking  that 
encounter  between  Victorian  and  Japanese  bedroom  habits;  and 
two  tiny  silk  baby  shoes,  displayed  on  another  rice-filled  pillow, 
sprouting  filaments  of  black  hair  -  index  of  what?  A  personal 
gift  that  verges  on  a  disagreeable  object?  The  (Japanese)  body 
erupting  from  its  (Victorian)  covering?  The  fetish  of  someone's 
past  babyhood?  The  yield  of  an  intercultural  union  that  might 
be  (other  than  hetero)  sexual? 
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There  is  another  kind  of  artifact  in  the  display  case:  a  set  of 
little  watcrcolors  painted  on  Japanese  dictionary  pages  and  a 
series  of  small  photographs.  These  too  are  physical  facts,  traces 
of  gestures.  The  paintings  are  delicate-edged  blots  of  different 
colors  —  green,  black,  dried-bloody  red,  fuchsia  pink,  royal  purple 
smudged  with  gold,  muddy  yellow-brown.  They  look  like- 
stains  or  photograms  or  visual  haiku,  or  Rorschach  inkblots 
(where  color  weighs  in  with  shape  in  the  play  of  evocation). 
The  watercolors,  at  once  refined  and  visceral  in  their  eroticism, 
evoke  green  leaves,  black  hair,  menstrual  blood,  cervical  flower 
petals  (diminutive  O'Keeffe),  Iris  and  Rose,  silk  and  feces.  We 
don't  know  whose  handiwork  they  are  —  Ayame's,  Rose's,  or 
Lynne's  —  nor  what  their  status  is  —  gift,  clue,  or  work  of  art. 
But  we  can  see  that  they  have  some  bearing  on  one  of  the  pho- 
tographs: a  tiny  35mm  print  of  a  glass  bowl  with  two  blossoms 
of  different  reds,  set  aslant  near  a  seam  of  floor  and  wall,  awash 
in  a  diaphanous  blur. 

That  image  is  a  meeting  point  between  the  watercolors  and 
the  photographs.  Between  it  and  the  other  photographs  there  is 
a  chain  of  meetings  between  floor,  wall,  bed,  and  body.  There 
are  meetings  between  another  color  miniature  of  a  juncture 
between  (tiled)  floor  and  wall,  marked  by  a  shaft  of  light  from  a 
window  or  door;  a  tiny  black-and-white  print  of  a  (wood)  floor 
with  two  bare  feet  protruding  from  a  curved  swath  of  sheet;  a 
larger  square  color  photograph  of  two  bare  feet  crossed  top- 
down  on  a  satin-sheeted  bed  against  a  white  wall  and  door,  with 
a  square  of  light  upon  it;  a  picayune  vertical  of  a  woman  in  a 
white  nightgown,  her  black  hair  swung  across  her  side-turned 
face  so  we  cannot  see  it;  and  a  Polaroid  of  two  dark-clothed 
women  against  the  same  willow-printed  wallpaper  that  hangs 
around  the  room,  one  black-haired,  the  other  blond,  their  faces 
blurred  to  elide  their  likenesses.  These  may  be  clues,  or  questions. 
Are  those  photographed  blossoms  the  same  as  the  watercolor 


blots?  Are  those  rooms,  none  of  them  round,  all  in  the  same 
house?  Is  that  the  same  white  light  in  the  smaller  and  the  bigger 
photographs?  Are  those  the  same  tense-boned,  long-toed  feet  in 
the  tiny  black-and-white  and  the  larger  color  prints?  Do  they 
belong  to  the  woman  with  the  black  hair?  Is  that  the  same 
woman  (Ayame?)  and  her  companion  (Rose?)?  Do  they  make 
a  pair,  like  the  paper  dolls  that  hang  over  the  wallpaper?  And 
is/are  that/those  pair(s)  (of  feet,  women,  dolls)  the  index  of  a 
relationship  that-has-been? 

There  are  other  questions  that  might  be  asked.  But  there  are 
no  answers  to  these  or  any  others,  for  this  is  a  mystery  without  a 
solution.  There  are  continuities  between  some  of  the  things  here 
and  installations  that  Lynne  Yamamoto  has  mounted  in  the  past. 
Certainly  the  theme  of  a  specifically  encultured  female  life  has 
been  sounded  before.  The  paper  dolls,  along  with  the  school 
photograph  that  is  their  palimpsest,  have  shown  up  previously 
{Degree  of  Separation,  1997;  L,  1998),  as  have  curious  objects  with 
hair  growing  from  them  (Ten  in  One  Hour,  1992),  sculptures  that 
are  indexes  of  Lynne's  own  body  (Absent,  1992;  Daikpn  ashilWhite 
Radish  Legs,  1993),  and  the  odd  photograph  of  Lynne  herself.  And 
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one  previous  installation  in  particular  was  an  auto/biographical 
one,  about  her  own  Japanese  grandmother,  whom  she  never 
knew,  and  whose  life,  which  ended  in  suicide,  she  reconstructed 
from  family  memory  (Submissions:  For  Chiyo,  1995). 

From  that  installation,  one  might  expect  The  Long  Twilight 
to  be  "factual,"  too.  Yes,  but  it  is  in  the  physicality  of  its  displayed 
objects  and  images  that  its  factuality  lies,  and  in  the  fact  that 
all  these  things  -  the  photographs,  dolls,  watercolors,  bits  and 
pieces  of  sewing,  even  the  found  furnishings  and  the  space  they 
inhabit  -  bear  the  indexical  traces  of  time  past,  of  shaping 
gestures,  of  persons  and  events  that  can  now  only  be  imagined, 
like  Lynne's  grandmother's  life.  The  contents  of  this  installation 
show  how  such  facts  shade  immediately  into  fiction,  how  the 
materiality  of  the  sign  crosses  over  into  reference  and  association, 
how  identities  that  speak  of  race  and  gender  and  sex  are  inven- 
tions fabricated  of  memories  and  ghosts  and  other  absences 
(someone  else's  as  well  as  our  own).  In  those  facts  lie  untold 
fictions,  and  in  this  room  that  is  not  round  and  is  not  in  Japan, 
the  specters  of  Ayame  and  Rose  circulate,  bringing  with  them 
the  poignant  baggage  of  an  imagined  Japanese-American  past. 
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